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SOME COLONIAL COMMENCEMENTS. 





“As the Acts of a publick Commencement are little 
known in these Parts, perhaps the following Relation, from 
an Eye and Ear Witness, may be agreeable to many of your 
Readers.” [Parker’s Gazette and Post Boy, November 21, 
1748.] 

The fair visitor, brightening the fairest campus men 
ever called their own, thrice welcome as she is, can only 
see the surface of our life. In the evening in front of Old 
North she hears the Seniors sing, she sees the college in 
its hour of leisure breathe deep and stretch itself, she feels 
perhaps, if she is sympathetic, the ancient peace of reverence 
descend, —but she does not understand. And so with many 
an ancient custom or institution which in our four 
years or less has grown to be as naturally a part of life as 
returning Summer and Winter. While we never stop to 
think of any dimmer past than Freshman year, while so 
far as we are concerned Solomon was right when he said : 
“The thing that hath been is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be done,” she sees 
these things and they are new to her. Not satisfied with 
knowing that the four long years of college have seen no 
change, she wonders how it was long ago, away back in the 
past, before the very oldest grad. had come to college. 
And we cannot tell her all we would. 
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But there are records, brown and musty and crumbling, 
some of them,—and if they are not dry it is surely not for 
lack of age,—anc they are potent to give life to the past 
for those who have a willing imagination. Of these records 
one of the earliest recalls the solemnities of our very first 
Commencement. 

He who does not despise the day of small things let 
him imagine himself at Newark, about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, to be exact, which is deadly to imagination, 
on the ninth of November, 1748. Newark, it should be 
borne in mind, was at that time a mere village of some two 
hundred houses, little wood or English brick houses, of 
unpaved, grassy streets, of inns and shops, with quaint 
swinging signs, of well, a colonial town in the time of 
King George the Second. In one of the plain little houses 
on the morning of the date mentioned was met an assem- 
bly imposing enough, I fancy, for any time or place. There 
were present, says the dignified and leisurely “Gazette and 
Post Boy,” in an issue nearly two weeks later than the 
event, “his Excellency JONATHAN BELCHER, Esq., Gov- 
ernor and Commander in Chief of the Province and Presi- 
dent of the Trustees, and sixteen Gentlemen, being other 
Trustees named in the Royal CHARTER.” Aaron Burr the 
elder was of this company, and on this day was officially 
recognized as President of the college under the new char- 
ter, which office he had filled since the death of the Rev. 
erend Jonathan Dickinson six months before.. There were 
six candidates for “the first Degree in the Arts,” presuma- 
bly present, though this we are left to infer. The vener- 
able chronicler, William Smith, himself a Trustee, seems 
to have regarded their graduation as a mere occasion for 
the display of the greater glory of “his Excellency and the 
Trustees.” 

It must have been only by contrast, however, that they 
deserved such slight attention, for they appear to have been 
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admirable young men, and of most startling attainments 
in scholarship. What teachers they must have been, the 
good Presidents Dickinson and Burr !— who were in them- 
selves faculty and proctor force complete, and in whose 
homes at Elizabeth Town and Newark resided all of what 
it were anticipation to call Princeton. And what students 
of the present day could give an exhibition of scholarship 
to compare with these six young men? There is given a 
long description of a procession to the “ Place appointed 
for the Publick Acts,” with an “inverted order” of entrance 
whereby the Governor and Trustees passed in between bare- 
headed candidates ‘amidst a great number of Spectators 
there gathered ;”” we then read that after the President had 
“opened the Publick Acts by an elegant Oration in the 
Latin Tongue, delivered memoriter,” and lasting about 
three quarters of an hour, the candidates “ by Command of 
the President entered upon the publick Disputations zx 
Latin, in which six Questions in Philosophy and Theology 
were debated.” (The last italics are our own). For ex- 
ample :— ‘“ Whether the Liberty of acting according to the 
Dictates of Conscience, in matters merely religious, ought 
to be restrained by any human Power,”—‘“ And it was 
justly held and concluded that that Liberty ought not to 
be restrained.” Of this class of six, #ve became ministers. 

After the granting of the degrees to the young scholars 
there were other exercises, including a Latin Salutatory by 
one of the new graduates, “ being performed in good Latin 
from his Memory in a handsome oratorical Manner in the 
Space of about half an Hour.” 

While we have no special record of social festivities in 
connection with this first Commencement, it is hardly to be 
doubted that the triumphs of the six over the intricacies of 
Latin and Theology were witnessed and applauded by ad- 
miring relatives and friends, and that the class of 1748 had 
as good a time as young orthodox Presbyterians intending 
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to prepare for the ministry were supposed to have in that 
day and generation. That the fair sex did not utterly 
neglect these godly youth is proved by a note from the 
diary of Ezra Stiles, one of Yale’s Presidents. He chanced 
to attend the Commencement at Newark in 1754, and there 
saw “a most splendid assembly of gentlemen and ladies.” 

Now let us leave our first alumni flushed with honest 
pride in their quaint little diplomas with the new seal. It 
may not be uninteresting, however, to note that in the ex- 
hibition room of the new University Library there hangs 
to-day a little square of yellow parchment, bearing the sig- 
nature of Aaron Burr, and which was granted at Newark 
(to George Duffield) just four years after that first Com- 
mencement. 

To recall history in detail is not the present aim. But 
there were changes in the next decade; the choosing of a 
permanent college home, the building and the naming of a 
hall, the loss of old and valued leaders, the choice of new, 
and through it all a steady growth. On the new campus, 
and centering around the new hall began a new life of fel- 
lowship among men of common aims and ideals. Prince- 
ton began at last to be Princeton. 

There is given in the “ Pennsylvania Gazette” of 
October 9, 1769, a very formal account of that year’s Com- 
mencement exercises, held on the 25th of September. 
There was first the usual procession of the graduating class 
and candidates for Master’s degree, followed by the Trus- 
tees and Faculty ; one can imagine them filing out of the 
old President’s house (now the Dean’s house), all bewigged 
and powdered and gowned, across the campus, bare of trees 
and not so green as now, and into Nassau Hall with their 
punctilious “inverted order.” The procession began “ at 
the Ringing of the Bell; we mourn that bell, for it was 
melted in the fire of 1802. 

It appears from circumstancial evidence that Prince- 
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ton Commencements were already seasons of rejoicing 
and of merry-making for nearly the whole Province. The 
little chapel in Old North was not alone filled with stu- 
dents and their friends; the country people for thirty 
miles around had come to town to see the crowd and barter 
news and live stock, and some at least were eager to see 
the gowns and hear the unintelligible but impressive 
speeches of the scholars. But it is to be feared that the 
limited accommodation of the Chapel was not a bar to the 
enjoyment of the majority of these simple folk, who, if 
they did not add to the decorum and dignity of the occa- 
sion were at least a picturesque element. Perhaps, even 
though speaking for those of some pretensions to culture, 
the chronicler was not entirely unconscious when he ended 
his account of the “Latin Syllogistick ” and the “ English 
Forensic Disputes,” the “Latin Dispute in a Socratick 
Way,” the Latin and English Orations and the “ elegant 
pathetic Valedictory Oration in English,” by the ingenuous 
statement that “The Singing of an Ode on Peace com- 
posed by the President concluded the whole, to the Univer- 
sal Pleasure and Satisfaction of a numerous Auditory. 

The titles at least of the orations, and some of the 
questions for debate of two years later seem not quite so 
crushingly serious. The fourth item in the programme of 
the day was “an English oration on politeness, pronounced 
by Mr. Joseph Periam,” the avowed purpose of which was 
“to relax the attention of the audience.” We are pleased 
to learn that “it gave universal satisfaction for the justness 
of the sentiments.” The last debate was on the vital 
question, “‘ Whether Noah’s flood was universal.” This 
could hardly have been intended as a humorous debate, at 
that time and place it would have seemed like sacrilege ; 
yet it is hard to believe that no one of the “ polite and 
crowded auditory” present restrained a smile when grave 
Seniors rose to struggle over such an issue, 
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The exercises this year concluded with a poetical enter- 
tainment interspersed with choruses of music, given by the 
graduating class. May we not see in this first histrionic 
effort at Princeton the prototype of our Triangle Club? 
In one history of the college it is called a dramatic enter- 
tainment. Even under that name it could hardly have 
been considered very immoral, as a perusal of the copy in 
the Library will abundantly show; still, the following 
verse (as a sample) would hardly be sung here to-day: 


‘* While Mountains poise the balanced Globe, 
** Shade and Light the World enrobe, 

‘* While Sun and Moon and Stars endure, 

‘** And a blended Radiance pour, 

‘** British Fame shall bear the Prize 

** And in a Blaze of Peerless Glory rise.’’ 


The changes of years are brought home with startling 
vividness when one thinks of that verse being sung at 
Princeton. 

At those early Commencements there were already 
many attractions besides the formalities of graduation. 
The campus itself was not very attractive, consisting of an 
open, four acre lot, used in the summer term as pasture for 
the President’s cows, and enclosed, according to the oldest 
engraving, by a wooden fence. Somewhere in the vicinity 
of our Halls there was a vegetable garden destinedto sup- 
ply the “commons” table. Nevertheless in Commence- 
ment week the campus grew to resemble a country fair 
ground. There were booths and wagons along the front, 
to supplement the regular taverns of the town. Hawkers 
of every sort of ware, of no small convenience in those 
days of slow traffic, made this their rendez-vous. Com- 
mencement coming in the fall, after the crops were har- 
vested, was the occasion of great festivity on the part of 
the farmers, which often took quite Bacchanalian forms. 
Nor did the students appear fully satisfied with the quan- 
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tity and quality of the “small beer” or “molasses beer” 
so called, which was furnished as their regular table drink 
by the college Steward ; witness the numerous regulations 
of the college forbidding their admission at the taverns. 
The Sophomore reception had not been instituted, but there 
was fiddling and dancing by the rural folk in stands erected 
for the purpose ; and it were indeed a pity if Princeton had 
had no men bold enough to win the favor of a dance with 
buxom country maidens, in spite of regulations, if any 
there were. 

The groups of staring rustics in their best homespun, 
or of active, noisy fellows pitching quoits, the busy ped- 
dlers, the women in their finery, the children and the dogs, 
a white Dutch head-dress here and there, or the sober bon- 
net of a Quaker maiden, the black gowns then worn by 
every student, the rich dress of the puffed and powdered 
Esquires and Gentlemen, all this life surging around the 
severe walls of Nassau Hall,—these make a picture to de- 
light an artist or an antiquarian. 

The chief athletic events at this time and for years to 
come consisted of horse-racing on the turnpike, cock-fights 
and even bull-baitings. President Maclean records how in 
his boyhood he saw a bull-baiting in the old Quadrangle, 
while the Commencement exercises were proceeding in the 
chapel. The bull was tied by the horns to nothing less 
than our old cannon. 

The college authorities must have been neither artists 
nor antiquarians, or it may be that popular amusements of 
this boisterous nature disturbed too frequently the speakers 
in the chapel. At all events, they seem to have desired the 
removal of the above mentioned picturesque elements ; we 
have town ordinances restraining noisy sports, and college 
laws forbidding the promiscuous erection of booths and fix- 
ing of wagons “for selling liquor or other refreshments.” 
In spite of town and gown these motley crowds con- 
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tinued to grace our campus until 1844, when the date of 
Commencement was changed from September to June. 
This being a busier season for the common people, the 
town and campus began to wear an air of festivity more 
strictly academic, and one distinctive feature of the old 
order of things was lost forever. 

And not one only, they all seem to be lost, the little 
things that made life what it was, the habits of the college 
long ago. We have our own modern manners and cus- 
toms, and this must be so. 

In the college world a year is a generation and four 
years a lifetime. Traditions, in the rapid shifting from 
man to man, from class to class, are quickly lost, unless 
they have some peculiar adaptation to the time, by virtue 
of which they survive. And even then their origin is 
quickly shrouded in mystery. So we are chiefly bound to 
the dim past of Colonial Princeton by the thin thread of 
historical succession. Not one of the simple customs that 
give color to our life can we trace back to pre-revolutionary 
times. The best traditions of all, like the colors and the 
cheer and Senior singing seem to be quite modern, not 
more than forty years old. 

But if we cannot draw ourselves nearer to that past by 
cords of inheritance, at least we may draw the past a little 
nearer to ourselves by a carefully curbed imagination, as 
it were ina mental telescope. This article will have ac- 
complished its purpose if it proclaims the fact that we have 
a noble past, a living past, and if by any word or line it 
brings a picture to the mind of the reader of familiar mat- 
ters in an old-fashioned dress. 


—A. H. Adams. 
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KIT MARLOWE. 

The announcement of “The excellent conceited and 
lamentable tragedie of Romeo and Juliet, by Geo. Peele 
and Will Shake-speare ; neuer before plaid” had drawn a 
great crowd to witness its performance by Lord Strange’s 
men. The lords and ladies in the boxes attended with 
decorous interest ; the gallants seated upon the stage leaned 
back and smoked their long pipes with complacent grav- 
ity; and the groundlings in the pit sympathetically clucked 
and chirruped at Juliet’s soliloquy, 

‘*Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 
Towards Phoebus’ lodging : such a waggoner 
As Phaethon would whip you to the west, 


And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
. * + * 


Come, night, come, Romeo, come thou day in night.”’ 
At this a titter ran through the theatre, which swelled into 
a roar of laughter when one of the gallants who passed for 
a wit said loudly enough for all to hear, 


** Fair Juliet, an thou wert a wench, and no 
Fond knave, I’ld gladly be thy Romeo.”’ 


But there was at least one who did not join in the 
boisterous merriment which greeted this buffoonery. 
Christopher Marlowe sat in the back of the theatre with 
his legs crossed, his arms folded, and his head bent forward 
inthought. ‘“ Aye, ‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds,’” 
he repeated. ‘It was not a month agone that I writ ‘Gal- 
lop apace, bright Phoebus, through the sky.’ That man 
Shakespeare has caught my trick; for it was not George 
Peele that writ those lines—nay, George never writ blank 
verse better than ‘drumming decasillabons,’ by which 
title Tom Nashe ridiculed the verse of my ‘Tamburlaine.’ 
But Will has learned to write a line that rings like my very 
own. Aye, and he knows his art; and each of his plays 
is better than the last. An he reach not soon the limit of 
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his growth, he will at last overtop me. But no; he loves 
the tinkle of a rhyme, and knows not the full power of the 
passions: he could never write ‘Faustus.’ And I shall 
write a tragedy so full, so grand, so awful in its strength, 
as Will can never do the like. So will I still be master, 
as I am now.” 

Marlowe moved in his seat and attempted to catch 
again the thread of the plot. But his thoughts wandered 
from the play to the question of supremacy which it 
suggested and again this poet, still “a boy in years, a man 
in genius, and a god in ambition,” dreamed, and planned 
to establish his name forever beyond rivalry, and heeded 
not that the play was drawing to a close. Aslap upon the 
shoulder roused him, and he looked up as Peele asked, 
“What think you of my tragedy?” 

“Yours?” asked Kit. 

“Aye, do you not know? I writ it with some little aid 
from young Will Shakespeare, that is a likely lad—so 
beware, Tamburlaine.” 

The question of rivalry again came uppermost in 
Marlowe’s mind, so that he did not hear Greene’s contemp- 
tuous interjection, ‘I thought you had more wit, George, 
than to waste time with that upstart yokel.” 

“Come, Marly,” said Peele, “ you are as melancholy 
as your own Faustus; and that when your doublet is 
heavy with the profits of the excellent play of ‘ Edward II.’ 
We have not yet drunk at your cost to your success, so 
come with us to the White Greyhound, and we will help 
you to spend your honest earnings in honest fellowship.” 

“Nay, I have better to do,” answered Kit, and turned 
to pass out. 

“What, you are curst as a cuckold. But have we 
not always shared with you? A scald trick is this—” 

“In a month, perhaps, I shall drink with you,” replied 
Marlowe as he left his fellows and hastened away. 
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He reached his lodging, mounted the stairs to his 
room, and opened the door. There he saw his mistress 
leaning out of a side window, exchanging broad jests with 
a tavern hostler in the street below, and laughing im- 
moderately at the coarse sallies. Marlowe stood motionless 
in the doorway, one hand still upon the latch. He knew 
that he must be rid of her before he could do the work 
that he had planned. For a moment he wavered, but the 
thought of the rival poet determined him. He was about 
to speak when the women suddenly looked up and ran to 
him, saying, “Are you back at last, Kit? I thought you 
would never come.” 

He thrust her aside; and she, thinking that he merely 
resented her conversation with the hostler, scolded him for 
his jealousy. At that he told her roughly to be off and 
never again to interfere with him. Still she sought to 
mollify him; but when finally the woman saw that he was 
in earnest, all the hatred inherent in her false love broke 
forth in an outburst of malediction. Gradually she became 
calmer, and her invective gave place to a more rational pro- 
test against his desertion of her. Marlowe himself felt 
that there was some meanness in his action, and wished to 
make amends. “Take this, wench, and be content,” he 
said as he gave her the £5 that he had received for his 
“Edward II.” She eagerly grasped the money, laughed in 
his face, and went out. The door jarred shut, and he heard 
her go down the stairs and make merry with the groom 
over the interview. 

Then locking the door, and seating himself, he tried 
to concentrate his mind upon the interrupted drama. Little 
by little he moulded into form the first scene of the “ Jew of 
Malta.” He introduced Barabas counting his wealth 
and spurning the mere silver, revelling in the thought of 


‘“* Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds,— 
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So far he had proceeded when there came a knock at 
his door. ‘Come with me to the Green Dragon, Kit,” said 
a voice that he recognized as that of Nashe. Marlowe 
cursed him and told him to be off, and the visitor, receiving 
no further answer, at last walked angrily away. 

The poet again set to work, and day after day he 
toiled, without rest, his body weary as though its whole 
vigor went to feed the flame of his imagination. But at 
last his strength failed; the words that he had framed as 
an expression of his thought seemed hollow. At such 
times he would lean from his window and watch with 
vacant eyes each trivial occurrence in the street below, till 
finally he fell asleep with his head upon the window casing. 
Then he would dream of his work, and the Jew would 
become the centre of a phantasmagoric whirl of action, of 
such verisimilitude that the poet would wake and wonder 
over each of the incoherent incidents, and attempt to 
resolve them into a consistent whole. 

Working in this fashion, he had almost completed the 
second act, when Henslowe, who served as broker between 
the authors and the Queen’s men, came to his room. 

“Marly,” said the manager, “you must give us a play 
within the week.” 

“T cannot,” was the answer. 

“You must: have you nought written?” 

“Aye, begun; but it cannot be completed for a month 
or more.”’ 

“Fie on you for your slowness, Marly. Cease your 
tavern rioting, and set yourself to work. But, an you will 
not, then at the least make out the plot, and for a few 
nobles one of my drudges will fill it in.” 

“No, I mean to write a tragedy to overtop Will Shake- 
speare, that is writing for Lord Strange’s men. I must do 
it myself, and have no idiot drudge belittle the greatness 
of my thought.” 
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“Will Shakespeare, forsooth!” laughed the manager. 
“And you are jealous of him; why, Kit, with every tavern 
idler singing some ballad about your Faustus, know you 
not that the town would more gladly see your worst play 
than the best that Will has ever writ, or ever can? But 
now that the people want a tragedy, they must have it. 
So, an you bring me your play within the week, I’ll give 
you twenty nobles; and for no more than the plot and 
what you have already writ, I'll give you £4.” 

“No; perhaps Nashe will service you.” 

“ Bethink you, Marly, and come to me at the Sun 
tavern afore the week is done.” 

The manager went out, and Marlowe again sat down 
to his writing. But he was restless and feverish, and soon 
laid down his pen. ‘TI have need of rest,” he said to him- 
self. “It would do me good to drink with Bob Greene and 
George at the White Greyhound.” He arose and paced the 
room, longing for relaxation and yet unwilling to leave 
his work. 

But finally he went out to find his friends. 

Soon he left them and hurried back to his room. Be- 
fore continuing, he read over what he had last written, 
Barabas’ and Ithamore’s blatant professions of villainy. 
The weakness of this passage did not escape him. 
“Bah! it is no better than the roaring bombast of ‘ Tam- 
burlaine,’ that I writ when no more than a child—in sooth, 
it is worse.” He drew his pen through the lines. “ Yet it 
would please the rabble ; and Henslowe would like it well. 
But that matters not. Still,” he mused, “I have need of 
the money, for my credit is none too good at any of the 
taverns, and I shall soon be in want for very food. But 
no, no; I must prove myself master, though for a time I 
fare slenderly.” He tried to incite himself to the fulfil- 
ment of his ambition, but the inferiority of what he had 
last done discouraged him, and he unconsciously sought 
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some justification for his failure. ‘“ Perhaps it is the fault 
of the subject,” he thought. “Aye, it must be. And 
verily, the Jew is not the man for my purpose; the hero 
of my tragedy must be a man great in his virtues and mag- 
nificent in his faults; but the Jew is too sordid, too low, 
too mean, too paltry.” So he reasoned, forgetting that the 
vastness of his own imagination had glorified Barabas’ pas- 
sion for riches. 

Once again, however, he was stung into action by the 
recollection of Shakespeare’s growing power, and began the 
correction of his latest lines— not with the fervor of genius 
that hadinspired the first scene, but with an earnest diligence. 
In this way he completed the second act. Then he looked 
back to those lines whose largeness of conception and ful- 
ness of expression exalt into splendor the meanest all the pas- 


sions : 
** Give me the merchants of the Indian mines, 
That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 
The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up, 
And in his house heap pearls like pebble-stones,”’ 


on to that rapturous climax of contemplation, 
‘Infinite riches in a little room.”’ 

From this he turned to what he had just completed. 
The greatness of the contrast—the descent from the 
loftiest reaches of genius to the pedestrian limits of mere 
diligence, appalled him. ‘Damn the Jew!” he muttered. 
“He is nothing worth for me; in less than one scene I 
have exhausted him. Let Henslowe take him; let some 
hulking, swaggering fool bluster it out as Barabas 
the rich Jew of Malta, with a great false nose upon his 
face; let the rabble stamp their feet and cry out ‘Bravo!’ 
But I have done with him. I will seek out a hero that is 
a man compact of great passions, that will never become 
paltry, but will grow more grand until at last he perish by 
reason of his very greatness. With such a hero I shall 
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write a tragedy that will bear my name through age upon 
age, long after the mightiest of these years be forgotten.” 
And so all thoughts of “The Jew of Malta” were lost in 
the poet’s visions of immortal fame; and these in turn 
were lost in sleep. 

The next morning he prepared the play for the man- 
ager, recopying the passage deleted for its inferiority, can- 
celling the less grandiloquent lines that he had substituted, 
and making out the skeleton of the remaining acts. This 
done, he took the manuscript to Henslowe, received the 
money, and went to the White Greyhound. 

Some weeks later, “The Jew of Malta,” completed by 
a hack-writer whose name Marlowe did not even know, 
was played by the Queen’s men. He was present at the 
first performance, and watched with disgust the actor who 
ranted through the part of Barabas. As he was going 
out of the theatre, Francis Archer, a tavern acquaintance, 
grasped his hand to congratulate him. “It was nobly 
done, Kit. Marked you how the crowd did stamp and 
halloo when the cursed infidel and his slave did tell each 
to other how that they had tormented and slain good 
Christians ? and how they did yell at each of his villainies ? 
and what a shout they did raise when at last the damned Jew 
was ensnared in his own device, and the good governor did 
featly show the meaning of it all, saying, ‘ Note the unhal- 
lowed deeds of Jews?’ Aye Marly, that last was the best 
that you have ever writ.” 

Marlowe had stopped and was watching Archer 
with a sneer. Suddenly he struck the fellow down, 
and then turned and walked slowly away, followed 
by the imprecations by which alone the ruffian dared 
show his resentment. Had the poet possessed any 
sense of humor, the situation might have amused him, 
but he saw only the cruel irony of the fact that the 
people had not even noticed the scene that only his superb 
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genius could have written; but had greeted uproariously 
the passages manufactured as piece-work by the hack- 
writer. This was the view that Marlowe took, and in his 
bitterness he cursed the witless people, cursed his own 
misfortune, and cursed God that had caused it. “An God 
were just, would he damn us with an ambition that wears 
out our lives for no good? No, there is no justice in God; 
perhaps there is no God. In sooth, I beleive there is none.” 

About six months after this, Marlowe was drinking 
with Peele in the White Greyhound. The failure of “The 
Jew of Malta” had so disheartened him that he had lost his 
faith, lost even his godlike ambition, and had abandoned 
himself to dissipation and riot. 

“Tis said that Bob Greene has turned canting Chris- 
tian since his illness,” he remarked to Peele. 

“Let us go visit him. It were great pity that so merry 
a consort as Bob should turn monk, and we do nothing to 
help him to a better mind.” 

The two set out to the lodgings where Greene had lain 
sick for several weeks. They found him propped up in 
his bed, writing upon a book laid across his knees. At the 
entrance of his friends, he raised himself to a sitting post- 
ure, and said in a voice weak from exhaustion, “ Seat your- 
selves, Kit Marly and George Peele. You are come in good 
time to hear, before it be common to all that read, my 
‘Groatsworth of Wit, Bought witha Million of Repentance,’ 
wherein are set forth many such evils as the denying of 
God. Whereby I pray that your sinful souls be brought 
unto righteousness, even as mine has been.” These words, 
in which the vanity inherent in his petty nature mingled 
with his lately acquired pietism, caused Marlowe to sneer, 
“Enough, Bob. You are becoming a monstrous fool.” 

“ Ah, Kit,” the sick man exclaimed, “I shall read thee 
those words wherewith I exhort thee to give over thyvile 
atheism, and to use thy great wit tothe glory of God.” He 
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turned over a few sheets and read: ‘ Wonder not, (for with 
thee will I first begin), thou famous gracer of Tragedians, 
that Greene, who hath said with thee like the foole in his 
heart, There is no God, should now giue glorie vnto his 
greatnesse ; for penitrating is his power, his hand lies heauie 
vpon me, he hath spoken vnto me with a voice of thunder 
and I haue felt that he is a God that can punish enemies.” 

“Have done with your damned cant,” Marlowe 
broke in. 

“Nay,” shrilled Greene, “ thou art a diabolical atheist, 
whom, by the grace of God, I will bring to a right under- 
standing. As for thee, George Peele —”’ 

“Come, Marly,” Peele interrupted. ‘An the the fool 
will be a friar, leave him to his prayers.” The reformed 
licentiate fumed in peevish remonstrance, and for his pains 
had a laugh from Peele, a curse from Marlowe. 

Greene died within a month after this incident, and 
the “ Groatsworth of Wit,” published at his dying request, 
made common rumor of the atheistic opinions of Marlowe 
and his friends—opinions that had heretofore been kept a 
close secret: for in those days of dogmatic religion, heresy 
was a crime of the most serious nature. Moreover, the 
virulent malignity of its attack upon the most prominent 
playwrights of the day gave the phamphlet a vogue that 
served to make its contents widely known. Marlowe 
attained by his free-thinking a notoriety that even the 
popularity of his plays would never have given him; he 
was denounced as an impious atheist from the pulpit; he 
was satirized as a contemptuous atheist by Gabriel Harvey 
and his kind; he was referred to as a damned atheist by 
the wiseacres of the taverns: everywhere he went he was 
called Faustus, Julian, or Judas, —everywhere was dogged 
with the epithet “ atheist,” until, in very bravado, he openly 
preached skepticism in the taverns. He sank deeper 
than before into pleasureless excesses, and forgot that 
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he was a poet except at such times as he was com- 
pelled to write something to earn money. 

George Chapman had always been a true though 
unappreciated friend to Marlowe, endeavoring continually 
to draw him from his course of riot, and to renew in him 
the old ambition for mastery; but Kit, who seemed to 
watch his own degradation with a sullen interest, would 
not be moved. During the plague year, however, the 
success of Shakespeare’s ‘Venus and Adonis” led Chap- 
man to make one more appeal. Kit was at first listless 
and unresponsive, but his friend’s urgency at length roused 
his interest. 

“What think you of the story of Heroand Leander ?” 
he asked. 

“Excellent, Kit, so you do but work with it.” So 
George fanned into flame the spark of ambition, that had 
not wholly burnt out. 

“George,” Marlowe cried “I have been mad since I 
sold Henslowe ‘The Jew of Malta.’ Now I shall make 
amends, and though it be true that I am an atheist, an 
apostate, damned for eternity, yet Iam a poet, and in that 
field none shall ever be my peer.” 

He set to work with an ardor almost equal to that mad 
feverish: vehemence with which he had begun “The Jew 
of Malta,” but now tempered by the moderation of Chap- 
man, who feared that his fervor might, as before, burn out 
too soon by reason of itsown intensity. Though the poem 
had been undertaken merely as a preparation for the great 
drama that was to follow, it soon absorbed his whole atten- 
tion, so that he wrought out his version of that old sad 
love story with a careful delicacy and exquisiteness of 
touch scarcely to be expected from the author of “ Tambur- 
laine.” Chapman was often with him, checking his fierce 
impetuosity, and aiding him with his more accurate 
classical knowledge. So the work proceeded, becoming 
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more beautiful each day as Marlowe’s vision became 
more clear. 

A third of the poem had been completed when, toward 
the latter part of May, Chapman entered his friend’s room 
with an expression of anxiety. 

“Kit, you must leave town; that ruffian Bame has 
lodged against you charges of heresy, coining, and the 
Lord knows what beside. I fear that even your patron, 
Sir Thomas Walsingham, cannot save you, an you do not 
contrive to find concealment.” 

“That cut-throat Richard Bame, that a month agone 
I gave Jack Drum’s entertainment when he sought to play 
his coneycatching tricks upon me? An I can find the 
knave, I shall stop his lying mouth.” 

“Nay,” Chapman interposed, “that will not stay the 
charges that have been sent to the Queen. You must seek 
refuge, for you are everywhere known as an atheist; and it 
is scarce more than four years agone that a fellow of your 
own college at Cambridge was burnt for heresy.” 

Marlowe was silent for a moment; then he said, “I 
am going to the White Greyhound.” Defiant, perverse, 
and intractable, he would hear no remonstrance, no plead- 
ing. He sought out his drinking companions and began 
a mad carouse. 

For three days Chapman followed him from tavern to 
tavern, begging him to save himself, but receiving no 
further response than a curse. On the morning of the 
third day, Marlowe was sitting in a tavern in Deptford, a 
few miles out of London, sunk ina drunken stupor. At 
times he would rouse himself a little, and glance out of the 
window. Once, looking up in this way, he saw across the 
street his old mistress, arm-in-arm with Francis Archer. 
He started up and went tothe door. ‘ You bawdy rascal,” 
he shouted, “an you leave not the side of my fair Alice 
upon the instant, it will be the worse for you,” 
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Archer saw that he was helplessly drunk, and there- 
fore dared to taunt him. ‘What have you to do with her, 
you damned atheist ? Do you think to brag it out to me as 
though you were Tamburlaine himself?” 

Chapman would have interposed, but Kit struck him 
down, drew out a knife, and reeled towards his rival. The 
fight was a short one; Archer avoided the thrust, grasped 
his opponent’s wrist, and forced Marlowe to wound himself 
in the eye with his own weapon. Then he turned and 
followed the woman, who had already escaped. 

Chapman lifted his friend, and was carrying him inside 
the tavern when the landlord stopped him with the curt 
words, “I’ll have no corpses in my hostel.” So Kit was 
laid upon the pavement while a surgeon was being sent for. 
Gradually he recovered from the unconsciousness that had 
succeeded the blow. He was now sobered, and realized 
what had occured. ‘Will I die, George?” he asked. 

“T know not, Kit. The surgeon will soon be here 
to tell you.” 

But the plague was then raging in the city, and no 
physician could be found. Surrounded by gaping on- 
lookers, the two vainly waited, thinking they counted the 
minutes, but in reality telling off the seconds. Marlowe 
was growing weaker, and Chapman, seeing that the end 
was very near, asked, “ Kit, will you not avow your God 
before you die ?” 

“Then I must die?” he exclaimed, and strove feebly 
to rise. “My God, my God! But no; there is no God. 
Oh, I have longed to be among the highest, to be master, 
to be supreme in my art; I have yearned to make my 
name great, that future generations might marvel at my 
power ; I have striven to do what no man yet had done, 
what none might ever do hereafier; I have labored, and 
yet each time have fallen short of my purpose. If a God 
had made me would He condemn me to die when my work 
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is scarce begun? No, there can be no God, there can be no 





God ; and if there be, He is my enemy, and I curse ae 
“Burn the damned atheist!” yelled some one in the 
crowd. 


But Marlowe was dead. 
—/. V. A. MacMurray. 





CHANT OF THE WAVES. 


World-conquering warriors, wtth measured march, 
’Neath the sparkling dome of the sky’s blue arch, 

In close-ranked billow battalions we sweep, 

When the breezes, our captains command the blue deep. 


When the winds, from their murky cloud-caves of the north, 
Enraged at the rashness of man, burst forth, 

At the hurricane’s bugle-blast haste we away, 

Where the boom of the breaker drum drives on the fray. 


What strength of the oak or of forge-wrought steel 
Can withstand the sure crash of our rhythmic charge? 
Or what mast of pine but will drunkenly reel 

When snapping their fetters the winds how] at large? 


Then with vengeance full-sated, we seek out the crags, 
Grim-guarding the levels long sought for our home, 

, No wave-serried rank dies in vain and none lags, 
Though we're flung to the clouds in a crisp spray of foam. 


World-conquering warriors, our measured march 

’Neath the high blue curve of the sky’s bright arch, 

Is winning an empire, a world-wide domain, 

And we’re guarding rich Ocean from man’s greed of gain. 

—A. F. Eastman. 
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SIDNEY LANIER: POET, MUSICIAN. 

Many of the most illustrious names in the history of 
poetry have been identified with its sister-art, music. An 
examination of the beautiful verse of every literature will 
show that it is musical verse, and in general, that the 
musical poets have written the most beautiful poetry. 

David, who was “a cunning player on an harp,” wrote 
much of his poetry expressly to be sung. Homer acted, 
in all probability, as bard to one of the royal houses of his 
day, and it is generally agreed that “the Iliad” and “the 
Odyssey ” were sung originally. Thus we find that two 
of the world’s greatest poets were professional musicians. 
The variety, range, and accuracy of Shakespeare’s musical 
knowledge as set forth in “Shakespeare and Music,” (a 
recent book by E. W. Naylor) would put to shame many 
a modern musician. Milton, whose father was one of the 
most eminent composers of his time, inherited a great pas- 
sion for music and became a skilled organist. 

These are but representative instances in which musi- 
cal feeling has accompanied poetic genius. But let us pass 
to our own time and consider the greatest musician of all 
the great poets. 

Sidney Lanier, whom Bayard Taylor termed “ the rep- 
resentative of the South in American song,” was a crown- 
ing example of one who (as has been well said) “ joined 
music and high thought in equal wedlock.” Great poet, 
profound musician, scientist, philosopher, inventor, philolo- 
gist,—his early struggle against environment, later against 
poverty and disease, and his knightly quest after the lofty 
in character and aim, furnish one of the most inspiring but 
pitiful chapters in the history of brilliant genius. 

Within the limits of this essay, however, a study either 
of Lanier’s life or of his genius is impossible. My pur- 
pose is to point out some of the influences which Lanier 
the musician exerted upon Lanier the poet. 
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It seems almost incredible that a man so well rounded 
in other parts of his mental equipment, could have been 
such a thorough musician as was Sidney Lanier. His ear- 
liest passion was for music and, though achild and untaught, 
he mastered a number of instruments, devoting himself 
especially to the flute. ‘“ During his college days,” says 
his biographer, “ he would sometimes sink from his solitary 
music-worship into a deep trance, thence to awake, alone, 
on the floor of his room, sorely shaken in nerve.” Later 
in life, becoming first flutist in the Peabody Symphony 
Orchestra of Baltimore, he was pronounced by those from 
whose judgment there could be no appeal, the greatest 
living flute player. 

His musical compositions earned almost equal praise, 
and he was declared by musicians of authority to be “ not 
only the founder of a school of music, but the founder of 
American music.” To this was added that “hitherto all 
American composition had been only German music done 
over,” but that his compositions were “at once American, 
un-German, classic, passionate, poetic and beautiful.” With 
characteristic thoroughness, he obtained a profound knowl- 
edge of musical science and went so far as to make import- 
ant inventions and discoveries in that neglected field, the 
physics of music. 

The music of Sidney Lanier’s early verse is the melody 
of a single flute, playing a clear prelude to the mellow chords 
and sonorous harmony of the full orchestra. One bit of 
early song, in particular, is so truly songful that the best 
of musical settings could hardly improve the effect. 


‘“* May, the maiden 
Violet-laden, 
Out of the violet sea, 
Comes and hovers 
Over lovers, 
Over thee, Marie, and me, 
Over me and thee. 
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Day, the stately, 
Sunken lately 

Into the violet sea, 
Backward hovers, 
Over lovers, 

Over thee, Marie, and me, 
Over me and thee. 


Night, the holy, 
Sailing slowly 
Over the violet sea, 
Stars uncovers 
Over lovers, 
Stars for thee, Marie, and me, 
Stars for me, and thee.”’ 


He might justly be called “the Prince of song writ- 
ers,” and most of his verse has a natural affiinity for musi- 
cal setting. Those songs even, in his more sombre moods, 
such as “ Night and Day” (that broad bass solo), “ The 
Stirrup Cup,” or “ A Ballad of Trees and the Master,” are 
as melodious, in their minor keys, as the passionate “ Even- 
ing Song” or the “ Song of the Chatahoochee.” 

Lanier was the first great lyric poet to possess a pro- 
found knowledge of music in its modern development. 
He found that, while the science of music had reached per- 
fection, that of verse had never been soundly formulated. 
With the thoroughness of the true scholar, he began to 
work out his own laws of poetry and to fashion his poems 
in accordance with them, but soon he found that the public 
must be educated. This was the genesis of his “Science 
of English Verse,” now generally recognized as the most 
complete and thorough investigation of the formal element 
in English poetry. In a letter of this period he wrote that 
one reason for writing “The Science of English Verse” 
was that he had some poems which he hoped soon to print, 
but which “he could not hope to get understood, generally, 
without educating their audience.” To this he added that 
the task was “inexpressibly irksome” to him, and that he 
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“never could have found courage to endure it save for the 
fact that in all directions the poetic art was suffering from 
the shameful circumstance that criticism was without a 
scientific basis for even the most elementary of its judg- 
ments.” ‘ 

Starting from the broad proposition that “the art of 
tone” includes the art of verse, (prose is verse of a very 
complex rhythm) the book treats chiefly of rhythm and 
tone-color, in a suggestive and highly original manner. 
Breaking boldly away from classical traditions and all 
formerly accepted theories, verse is treated largely from 
the standpoint of the already perfected science of music. 

The choice of a musical subject for Lanier’s first great 
experiment in exemplification of his theories, was most 
happy. In “The Symphony,” the different instruments of the 
orchestra are personified and made to discuss various deep 
social questions. The poet’s ability to represent orchestral 
effects in verse is marvelous. Not only are the character- 
istics of the different instruments reproduced in the tone- 
color and the rhythm, but even crescendo and diminuendo are 
subtly indicated by other means than the mere sense of the 
words. This is not without parallel, for the composer in 
setting words to music ever strives to adapt the melody, 
harmony, shading, rhythm, tempo and tone-color of the 
music to his text; what more natural and beautiful than 
that the poet should exactly adapt the music of his verse 
to its matter ? 

In “ The Symphony,” an excellent example of dzmzn- 
uendo, occurs at the end of the first broad song of the 
violins and “mightier strings.” Here the voice of the 
sympathetic reader will gradually and insensibly become 
softer, finally sinking to a mere breath. 


** And then, as when from words that seem but rude 
We pass to silent pain that sits abrood 

Back in our heart’s great dark and solitude, 
So sank the strings to gentle throbbing 

Of long chords change-marked with sobbing— 
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Then stirring and demurring ceased, and lo! 
Every least ripple of the strings’ songs flow 

Died to a level with each level bow 

And made a great chord tranquil-surfaced so, 

As a brook beneath his curving bank doth go 

To linger in the sacred dark and green 

Where many boughs the still pool overlean 

And many leaves make shadow with their sheen.”’ 


The poet’s own instrument, the flute, received his 
most sympathetic treatment. Notice the buoyant flow of 
the following lines. They are, like a silver flute, pleasing 
to the eye as well as to the ear. Even the very scarcity of 
punctuation heightens the artless effect. 


‘* But presently 
A velvet flute-note fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony, 
And sailed and sailed incessantly, 
As if a petal from a wild-rose blown 
Had fluttered down upon that pool of tone 
And boatwise dropped o’ the convex side 
And floated down the giassy tide 
And clarified and glorified 
The solemn spaces where the shadows bide. 
From the warm concave of that fluted note 
Somewhat, half song, half odour, forth did float, 
As if a rose might somehow be a throat :’’ 


The flute-voice gives a minute and very beautiful sum- 
mary of Nature’s manifestations, whose “mouthpiece and 
leal instrument, and servant, all love-eloquent,”’ it is. 

Now, in the progress of the symphony, the movement 
changes, and 


‘** Thereto a thrilling calm succeeds, 
Till presently the silence breeds 
A little breeze among the reeds 
That seems to blow by sea-marsh weeds ; 
Then from the gentle stir and fret 
Sings out the melting clarionet, 
Like as a lady sings while yet 
Her eyes with salty tears are wet.’’ 
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The sad monotony of Lady Clarionet’s song is relieved 
by the sonority of Sir Horn’s sounding assurances. One 
thrills with the full-throated resonance of his music. 


‘* There thrust the bold straightforward horn 
To battle for that lady lorn, 
With heartsome voice of mellow scorn, 
Like any knight in knighthood’s morn. 
‘ Now comfort thee,’ said he, 
‘Fair Lady 
For God shall right thy grievous wrong, 
And man shall sing thee a true love-song, 
Voiced in act his whole life-long, 
Yea, all thy sweet life-long, 
Fair Lady.’ ”’ 


After more in the same strain,— 


‘** Made end that knightly horn, aud spurred away 
Into the thick of the melodious fray.’’ 


Then the oboe sang simply “like any large-eyed 
child,” and 
** The ancient wise bassoons, 
Like weird 
Gray-beard 


Old harpers sitting on the high sea-dunes 
Chanted runes.”’ 


When it comes to imbuing verse with the peculiar, 
grave tone-quality of the bassoon, the poet is dealing with 
a problem curiously subtle; but any one well acquainted 
with this instrument will recognize how masterfully this 
problem has been solved in the following lines : 

‘“* Bright-waved gain, gray-waved loss, 
The sea of all doth lash and toss, 
One wave forward and one across ; 
But now ’twas trough, now ’tis crest, 


And worst doth foam and flash to best, 
And curst to blest.”’ 


Lanier was a staunch upholder of “‘ Program” music,— 
descriptive music, such as Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Sym- 
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phony ”—and called the song its most veritable type. “The 
Symphony ” is analagous to this kind of music, and might 
properly be called “‘ Program verse.” But Lanier believed 
that these effects should be sparingly used and we find else- 
where in his poetry few instances of such exact imitation. 

As the poet went from strength to strength in his art, 
the music of his verse became broader and grander. If 
“The Symphony” may be compared with Beethoven’s 
“ Pastoral Symphony,” Lanier’s latest poems, ‘The Marshes 
of Glynn” and “Sunrise” are comparable to that master’s 
“Choral Symphony.” The music is no longer narrowed by 
special meanings, but is broad as the sweep of the skies. 
Strangely, the “Choral Symphony” and “Sunrise” bear an 
even closer relation, for each was the swan-song of one of 
the world’s fairest spirits. 

Two arts owe much to Sidney Lanier: Music for the 
founding of a truly American school, for a wider develop- 
ment of the flute’s resources, for valuable invention and 
discovery, for real songs in every mood, Poetry, for the 
first scientific formulation of its laws, for the employment 
of new musical effects, for its enrichment by a noble body 
of poetry. 

Although Lanier was so great a musician ; although 
he wrought so originally and mightily for the cause of the 
formal in poetic art, yet first and foremost, will be remem- 
bered as a noble spirit. 


—Robert H. Schauffler. 
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THE LAST TASTE OF LIFE. 





*‘Man and boy,’ said honest Jarl, ‘‘I have lived ever since I can 
remember.”’—AMelville: Mardi. 


Over the sea sped a chilling snowsquall, which for an 
hour had loomed in blackness to windward. Its merciless 
blast fell on a lonely steamer, solitary and deserted upon 
the dull expanse. From the raking funnel hurried a 
rusty line of smoke threading the waste of driving snow. In 
the forerigging was shown a rag of sail frozen into tense rig- 
idity, creaking mournfully as mounting waves intercepted 
momentarily the gale. No living figure was discernible 
on the icy decks, and even the diminutive bridge had been 
abandoned to the elements. 

In the gray light of the pilothouse a man stood strain- 
ing at the wheel. The blowing sleet had effectually ob- 
scured the thick glasses, so he peeped at intervals through an 
open slit extending up and down in the strong planking of 
the house. From his exertions to watch the run of the 
sea outside, to maintain his course by the compass within, 
his forehead was covered with perspiration, which he 
hastily wiped off whenever the easing of the helm gave a 
respite. 

His hungry glances at the clock were finally rewarded 
by its pointing to the hour of four; standing with his 
whole weight on a spoke of the struggling wheel he struck 
eight bells. Immediately the hood on the foreward scuttle 
was thrown back, a head covered with a sou’wester was 
cautiously thrust out, followed by a man who stumbled up 
and came running aft to the wheel-house. 

When he had pulled the lee-door fast after him the 
newcomer growled— 

“This bally weather ’ud make any dog sick,—where’s 
the old man?” 
“Turned in.” 
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“ Where’s the mate?” 

“Turned in.” 

“What’s the matter ?—drinkin’ again ?” 

“Glass goin’ down and they expects bad weather, so 
the skipper and mate is sleepin’ double tides to make up 
for what they’ll lose the next few days. That’s what shey 
says,”’ was the sarcastic reply. 

After a glance at the barometer, and a muttered col- 
loquy about the course, the first sailor took the wheel and 
spat authoritatively into a box of sand bolted to the deck. 
His mate stretching weary arms, sat him down on a bench 
which ran thwartships and filled and lit a grimy pipe. From 
the position of an observer at leisure he favored the per- 
spiring man at the wheel with chosen suggestions, drawled 
out criticisms about his keeping of the course, assured him 
with emphasis that the captain had told Azm “ East sou’- 
east half-east,” as the particular direction he desired to go, 
and had said nothing of an allowance of four points either 
way. In his exasperation the toiling victim replied be- 
tween jolts of the wheel, “‘ You jest shet your jaw. If the 
skipper wants to drown this old tub, he can jest come an’ 
do it. I’m goin’ to put her through ’s best I can.” 

“ Come now, Bill,” said the other, comfortably, ‘ don’t 
get riled; you can’t drive me for’ad yet awhile, it’s too 
comfy here. Don’t you think so?” 

To this there was a profane rejoinder. 

The night dropped down in front of them, and as it 
descended blacker and blacker, the crested seas, the cloud 
rack and the blustering snow fell away into the dark till 
both men at the wheel—one could not manage it now— 
watched anxiously for the gleaming height of a sea to rise 
and guide them as they steered. 

“Go up topside an’ see if ye can get the lay of the 
seas, Jim,” muttered one to the other when steering grew 
more and more difficult. 
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“All right, stand by if I yell down to ye,” was the 
reply. 

Five minutes passed and Jim reappeared, coated from 
head to foot in frozen spray. ‘“She’s comin’ along,” he 
reported, “ drawin’ a little more to the west’ard, I make it. 
Keep her dead easy, for they’re humpin’ outside. We've got 
to have somebody on the bridge, and I’ll go and see if I 
can’t rouse the bloody officers, the drunken beasts.” 

When he came in again there was an ugly tautness 
about his lips, and to the inquiry, “Drunk and over?” 
He nodded. ‘I’ve told the engineer,” he continued, after 
a si lence, “and he saysthe carpenter had better take charge 
and for me to call all hands when she blows harder— 
What did we ever ship aboard o’ this for? Hang these 
bloody Alaska skippers.” 

“ Well, they’re not all bad, Jim. True, it does seem 
as if the darned companies was too hard up for men with 
certificates to make much choice, but there lots of good 
sailors doin’ this trade.” 

“We've got a peach and lulu, sure,” said Jim, un- 
mollified by the suggestion that he was under the worst; 
“and there’s that dirty mate, drunk, by Heavens, as any 
Jack-ashore.”’ 

“The mate ain’t much good, but the skipper, when 
he’s sober, is as good a sailor as walks. He’s a good sort, 
and it’s hard luck he’s always been shipmate with that 
blasted first officer. But they are shipmates, and ship- 
mates is shipmates, even to the devil.” 

Late that night six men were gathered in the wheel- 
house. ‘The glasses had been lowered and the icy gale cut 
relentlessly in. The little craft was hove to, her rag of 

sail beating impotently as she wallowed between two seas 
and thrusting tensely out as the full fury of the wind 
hurled spray and sleet across the tilting decks. The quiver 
of the planks beneath their feet showed that the engines 
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were working steadily away below. Up the speaking tube 
came cheery calls as to how they were making it. At 
every repetition of this the sullen group lightened for a 
moment with a muttered “ Bully for the engine-room !”’ or, 
‘“‘ He’s a proper chap, the engineer.” 

From the demeanor of that little half dozen of sailors 
one would have surmised that hope had long ago fled and 
that they were composing their minds for a final hour. 
Sleet and hurricane compel in any man a gloomy and for- 
bidding countenance, and to these men the only element 
of distrust and fear was the fact that their superior officers 
were lying lashed in their bunks, oblivious of duty in drink. 
Discipline at sea is a peculiarly comprehensive matter that 
leaves the hard pressed sailor in doubt at times as to his 
own mental independence ; here were the crew under the 
command of one of themselves, struggling against a winter 
tempest on a Northern ocean, and ready as they would 
have been to criticise and grumble at a superior’s action, 
they now regretted and longed for the finality of a mate’s 
or a captain’s order. 

The resurgent day gave new furies to the gale. Shad- 
ows drew away and revealed a white chaos. Before them 
clear to the serrate sea line rose and rose broken successions 
of tremendous sweeping combers. Time and again their 
little vessel lay breathless in the arch of a cliff of green 
brine and with still hearts they staggered with the reeling, 
sobbing steamer up into the open gale afresh. 

Tokens of the rough seas were not wanting: a fathom 
or so of rail was gone from the forec’s’le head ; a ragged 
hole in the forward deck, clumsily stopped with canvas, 
marked a hatch torn away ; and on the after deck twisted 
davits and splintered chocks made plain the loss of the 
boats. Yet these mishaps became as nothing when the 
chief engineer, after expressing his opinion of the captain 
and mate in his best language, damped the rising spirits of 
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his admiring hearers by an announcement that nobody 
knew where they were. ‘ You see,” he explained, “the 
skipper and mate didn’t work up their reckonin’ yesterday ; 
they ain’t made no observations since, an’ my engine-room 
log ain’t no good in this weather, though I cu’d tell ye pretty 
clost in fair. Long an’ short of it is, we ’re hove to on a 
course nobody’s keepin’ track of. We ’re Heaven only 
knows how far off shore; we ’ve got three more days’ coal 
—an* two drunks in the saloon.” 

They took counsel together and in the middle of the 
afternoon two very weak and unsteady men were bundled 
into the wheel-house. The officers were still stupid with 
liquor, but their awakening senses detected a serious run 
to the speech of their companions and both ‘struggled to 
collect their wits. 

The glasses were up and it was impossible to see any- 
thing of what went on outside. With a jerky movement 
the mate let one of them fall. What he saw brushed away 
the last fumes of drink. Carefully scanning the ship’s 
action a moment, he took a hurried look at the compass 
card, glanced at the barometer with a swift question as to 
its variation in the last day, felt the lilt of the sea by taking 
the wheel an instant, and without regard to his superior 
who was staring uncomprehendingly, dropped out of the 
pilot-house and sought the engine-room. 

Two hours later the steamer was once more on her 
course with the sea on the quarter. Two men were at the 
wheel, the engines were stamping away cheerily and on 
the bridge was the muffled figure of the mate. 

It is not easy tocon a steamer which is running before 
a tumbling sea backed up bya gale. One second’s lax 
steering, a wrong order, or despite human vigilance “ the 
act of God” may bring a mountainous sea thundering on 
board to bury forever the vessel. Yet this was the least of 
the mate’s thoughts. He was trying slowly and carefully 
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to build up from yesterday’s observations a course which 
would tell him where he then was. Thirty hours before 
they had been two hundred and fifty miles off the coast ; — 
where were they now? With an irresistible impulse of fear 
he looked piercingly into the murky sky ahead, striving to 
detach from it a shadow of land. 

By midnight it was impossible to see a ship’s length 
into the smother and the motion of the steamer had become 
wilder than before. Reeling lurches were followed by 
pauses when the wheel swung powerless and the sailors 
muttered feverishly to each other “ Stand by!” 

These signs did not escape the mate and he searched 
the gloom yet more anxiously, even calling up beside him 
a sailor whom’ he exhorted by all he held sacred to shout 
if he caught a glimpse of land. 

“TD ye think there’s land hereabout, sir?” said the 
man deprecatingly. 

“Tand! ye lubber!” shouted the mate in his ear, 
“can’t any baby tell by the run of the sea that it’s an off 
shore tide?” 

“ T was thinkin’—” commenced the sailor. 

“ You ’re not up here to think,” snarled the mate. 
“ Just keep your bloody eyes peeled, and don’t think, don’t 
think!” he threatened hoarsely, “ for ye can’t!” 

With a growl the man braced himself and was soon 
staring steadily out from beneath the pent of his sou’wester. 
After an hour was past, without turning, he cried “ Land!” 

With one jump the mate was beside him and putting 
a heavy arm across his shoulders peered out following the 
direction of the sailor’s finger. For a full five minutes 
they watched, cheek brushing cheek as they swing to the 
motion of the vessel. “Land it is,” sighed the mate 
finally, “but where on the God forsaken coast, I don't 
know.” 

“It’s pretty high, sir,” suggested the sailor “an’ we’re 
drivin’ toward it at a good gait.” 
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Both looked around them measuring as well as they 
could in the dark night the waves, wind and tide. “No 
good,” murmured the mate, “can’t heave her to on this. 
I guess,” he continued again laying his hand on the sailor’s 
shoulder, “I guess that we’ll have to let her drive.” For 
the next hour the glimmer of land was hidden by a snow- 
squall. During this time the mate, after a hasty inspec- 
tion of the steamer which revealed to him but one sound 
boat, remained on the bridge in deep contemplation, wait- 
ing for the break in the weather that would decide their 
fate. He re-lived his life from boyhood’s years to this night 
and he tasted again its stinging flavor. Drunken, debauched 
he had indeed been, no pleasure and no vice was unknown, 
yet in all there had been the relish of his manhood. Maybe 
it was worse than waste of life, perhaps he could show 
nothing for it, yet every hour had stung his palate with 
desire for more. As had happened often in times of dis- 
tress, he now felt within him a tide of revolt against the 
power that had made all his joys count for evil. A few 
hours of drinking, a little respite from the monotony of 
duty and he knew that for it he was blood guilty. He 
could not own that his had been wholly the failing and the 
downfall. There was his long tried shipmate and friend, 
the captain. Yes, the blame would forever rest on the 
shoulders of his friend; death was the sum total of his 
own debt. Though his lips shut grimly as he remembered 
the actions which had betrayed the feelings of the crew, he 
knew proudly that if ever a life were saved it would be owed to 
himself. Zaz testimony to his shame would be hushed in 
death. 

Still, deepest of all his feelings was his pity and affec- 
tion for the gray-haired captain, the sodden wretch lying 
on the saloon floor oblivious of the curses of the crew, the 
disgrace of his name and his imminent death, —for there 
was no hope in the mate’s heart. The familiar rock-bound 
coast, the howling wind, the terrific surf, the hundreds of 
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miles without a harbor, —thoughts of these brought a laugh 
of derision to his lips because he had hoped. It was hard, 
hard indeed, that the captain should die thus ignomini- 
ously, but could he save him? He knew that to the old 
man’s insistent kindness, to his careful furtherance of a 
subordinate’s prospects he owed his own advancement. 
True, both of them were proven incompetent, were to die 
with blood upon their souls, yet there was a chance, and if 
it came the captain might make atonement before men. 
“A shipmate’s a shipmate,” muttered the mate to him- 
self, “‘and— I'll live to the end.” 

Just before the dawn an eddy of the gale swept away 
the intervening snow and half a mile away, to leeward and 
ahead, glistened the breakers. There was no question of 
putting out to sea, no chance of avoiding destruction. 
Leaving the bridge the mate sought the captain in the 
saloon. He found him sitting in a chair feebly smiling at 
the antics of a heavy salt-cellar, which was being tossed 
about by the lurching of the steamer. Laying a hand on 
the captain’s arm the mate said slowly and distinctly, 
*« The steamer is lost, sir.”’ 

“ Lost ?”’ was the half indifferent query. 

“ Lost, sir; we'll be ashore in twenty minutes, with 
one boat which will carry fifteen at the very outside. We 
are seventeen, all told, sir.” 

“My God! Mr. Henderson, what shall we do?” 

“We'll give the others a chance and you and I will 
stay,’ was the tentative answer. 

The gray-haired skipper rose unsteadily to his feet. 
“Tom Henderson,” he said, hoarsely, “it’s all that’s left 
us to do, and we’ll do it, I suppose.” 

They reached the deck, and the mate’s quick orders 
brought the whole crew up, the engineers and stokers 
shivering in scanty clothing which instantly stiffened under 


the sleet. 
The living gale thrust them on remorselessly and 
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every sea lifted them nearer the dim sepulchre. At the 
wheel stood the mate himself, —cool, clear-eyed and domi- 
nant. A heavy grinding breaker lifted them to a dizzy 
height, swept them in where the water whirled whitest, 
left them wrecked. The steamer, broadside on, settled 
upon the crest of a reef which fought against the sea for the 
peace of the dark waters which heaved beyond it landward. 

Lashed on the forward deck lay the one sound boat. 
With ringing commands this was cleared away, got to the 
lee of the steamer and launced through a breach in the side. 
Fifteen men were cowering under the shelter of the deck- 
house ; with rapid, hurrying orders the mate thrust them 
one by one into the half-swamped boat. As the last man 
dropped in, a cry was raised, ‘“ Where is the Captain?” 

“On the bridge,” cried several, and looking up they 
saw him watching. When he heard the question he waved 
his hand. 

“He won’t leave the ship!” shouted the mate, and as 
the little craft soared away and up on a hissing surge, he 
threw off the rope to which it rode. For a moment more 
he watched the sailors struggling with the oars, saw that 
they got the boat’s head into the wind. Looking ocean- 
ward he saw coming under the gray light of the dawn a 
mountain, swinging sea and he knew his death. 

He climbed to the bridge and there he found the cap- 
tain gazing with an impassive face at the boat tossing below. 
‘“‘ All safe in the boat, Captain,” he reported, “and I guess 
they’ll make shore all right.” 

“And we?” said the old man. 

‘What do you say to our giving the boys a cheer, sir?” 

“QO, a cheer?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the ready response. 

Captain and mate threw up their hands in unison and 
the occupants of the boat heard above the gathering roar 
of a thundering breaker, a gallant British cheer. 
—John Fleming Wilson, 
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MONSEIGNEUR BONHOMME. 





Pére Bonhomme saw Jacques and Gabrielle kissing in 
the rose-garden that surrounded his house at Prieste; he 
sighed faintly and clutched the crucifix a little tighter. 
But that was long ago; the rose-garden has become a tan- 
gled mass of thorns and wildwood, and Pére Bonhomme 
sang Gabrielle’s fresh sweet soul to Paradise, these many 
years ago. 

At forty he was on the verge of seeing his illusions 
fade, but nevertheless persevered ; so that at fifty he wore 
a seal ring on the third finger of his left hand, and became 
Monseigneur and Bishop of Prieste. Twenty years later 
the vision of a red hat danced before his eyes, and this was 
the last thing of the earth earthy that appealed to him, for 
his eyes were now fixed immoveably upon Heaven and the 
face of God. 

From time to time the band of monks attached to his 
household carried him through the streets of Prieste in his 
old-fashioned sedan chair, from his palace to the cathedral. 
This was a picture—these score of tonsured, cassock’d, 
girdled men, riveted and chained to the visible kingdom 
of God by the most invincible chains heaven or hell has 
devised. Alas! what passions under those black garbs! 
What strange notes in their chants as at vespers they sang 
the Nunc Dimitis! Forty eyes looking into the clouds, 
and two-score hands clasped before those twenty breasts. 
But they were strong, and by turns they carried the sedan 
of Monseigneur Bonhomme with much good will. Pious 
villagers knelt in the street as before the Host, and from 
the moving throne the apostolic hands, frail, white, almost 
transparent, were raised in blessing. Within the cathedral 
the bishop was soon seated beside the resplendent altar. 
From amid all the gorgeousness of episcopal purple, of 
pictoral cross of gold and pearl, and blazing bejeweled 
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mitre, too heavy for the emaciated head, the thin, white, 
sharp face shone forth with the pale continuous light of 
holiness. The peal of the organ rang out across the enor- 
mous choir and nave, rich, full, resonant, uniting the soul- 
ful strains to a vesper hymn set to Palestrina’s music,— 

“O Salutarius Hostia!” 

Already the twilight began to fade, accentuated by 
lengthening shadows ; the chant at times sank almost to a 
monotone, while twenty simple, faithful hearts moaned be- 
tween those lines of ancient piety, “‘ Is there prose in this 
world, and is there prose in the Kingdom of God?” 

On his throne Monseigner Bonhomme sat with bowed 
head, while clouds of incense carried his prayers as a sweet 
savor on high. Yet now between the “pater” and the 
“noster” there gleamed in a summer’s twilight, a rose- 
garden, and aclimbing stair, and a sun-dial, a lover’s tryst- 
ing place. 

“ Ave Maria.”’ 

Ah, thought the bishop, do the dreams of youth never 
fade? And then as it were up high among the arched 
gothic beams of the cathedral there seemed let down a 
crimson silken cord and to dangle at the end thereof, a 
cardinal’s hat. The dreams of youth fade, my father, but 
to give place to the visions of age. 

A last Amen rose from choir and nave, the worship- 
pers passed slowly out, the monks left their stalls and pres- 
ently reappeared at the foot of the chancel-steps with the 
sedan chair, received their sacred burden and traversed 
again the open gardens of the public square. 

The mystic shades of evening had fallen, lights were 
burning brighty from the city houses that faced the park, 
and through the windows happy forms appeared —a father 
kissing his child as he entered from the long hard labor of 
the day, a wife’s face brightening as she saw her husband 
in the open doorway, a smiling hostess greeting her 
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merry guests. The monks accompanying the sedan of 
Monseigneur Bonhomme saw all this through eyes half 
closed as though to shut it out, and then as they turned a 
bend in the street which led up to the Bishop’s palace, a 
single red ray penetrated the gloom that twilight cast upon ~ 
the gardens, a ray that emerged from the depths of the 
cathedral, and they recognized the fire that always burns 
before the sanctuary. 

They approached at last the plain dwelling that 
served as an episcopal palace, carried the sedan up the 
steps, into the broad hallway, and thence to the door of a 
little apartment that answered at once as oratory, study 
and salon. A single candle shed light upon the bare plain 
room. One saw nothing there save a few hard chairs, a 
low, uncovered table, devoid of ornament except for a 
striking cross of ebony, as tall as the tallest monk, on 
which was fastened the figure, carved from ivory, yellowed 
with age, of the agonized Christ. 

Monseigneur Bonhomme descended with some diffi- 
culty from the sedan and seated himself in a high-armed 
chair that was drawn near this crucifix. He rested a 
moment, breathing with effort, evidently fatigued by his 
journey from the church. Silently the monks waited be- 
fore him, motionless, attentive as a score of soldiers, until 
the gentle permission was given them, “ You may go now, 
my children. I will be alone until eight o’clock.” One 
by one they filed before him vanishing into the darkness 
of the corridor. 

As the door closed upon the last of them, his children, 
Monseigneur Bonhomme buried his face in his hands and 
wept bitterly. All the past drifted before him, he realized 
more keenly than ever the disappointment of his life, 
the vanity of his past desires. 

“Whithersover the soul rivets itself,” he breathed 
through his tears in the words of the confessor of Hippo, 
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“sore on thee, O God, it is riveted on vanity, yea though it 
be riveted on things beautiful.” 

Softly from a distant chapel came the faint notes of 
organ music and the droning chant of the many murmur- 
ing voices of the monks at Compline: 


‘“O Salutarius Hostia 

Quae in coeli pandis Ostium, 
Bella prement hostilia 

Da robur, fer auxilium. 


““Uni trioque Domino 
Sit sempiterna gloria 
Qui vitam sine termino 
Nobis dormet in patria.’’ 


Some officious person traveling abroad, expatiated to 
the Holy Father, to whose presence he was admitted, on 
the many virtues of an old French Bishop, buried in the 
provinces, consecrated completely to Catholic ideals and 
the service of his people. The holy father smiled a little, 
and would have invoked a blessing from Heaven for the 
benefit of the Bishop in question, had not the officious 
gentleman made a deprecatory gesture and exclaimed quite 
boldly, ‘“‘ There are so few French Cardinals.” 

The hand of the Pope fell to his side, and he 
rejoined, “‘ You see, my son, what universal devotion the 
Catholic church inspires. But we will inquire further 
concerning the good Bishop in whose cause you are so 
zealous.” 

This gentleman soon after wrote an elaborate account 
to Prieste of his interview with Paix IX, and that little 
city was set all agog by the possibility of the neat conclave 
sending a red hat into their midst. Those pious souls had 
never seen a cardinal. 

But a somewhat determined and more diplomatic effort 
was made to obtain this distinction for their good Bishop. 
Neighboring prelates awake to his sterling worth and sur- 
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passing devotion were induced to sign a petition which 
was forwarded to Rome with the sanction of the minister of 
public worship, once a provincial boy. Also he had learned 
his catechism at the feet of Pére Bonhomme. Prieste had 
delightful palpitations of the heart over the proposed honor 
to its dear Bishop, and he, good soul, as we have seen, felt 
again the painful pangs of desire that ever beset the 
children of men. 

Alone, of all the inhabitants of Prieste, Antoinette, the 
old servant of the Bishop, was at all skeptical with regard 
to the advent of the Red Hat. 

This good creature, devoted body and soul to her 
master, strange to say, for a provincial woman, had some- 
what original ideas on the subject of religion. As she 
brought Monseigneur his gruel every night at seven o’clock, 
frowning severely at any one of the twenty monks who got 
in her way. She would watch with anxious interest the 
feeble efforts of the old man to feed himself, and hear, with 
misgiving, his difficult breath. 

“ Peste,” she would explain, under her breath, “ there 
will be no bishop of which to makea cardinal, if they do 
not hurry. Moreover, is a red robe more pleasing to the 
good God than a purple one?” 

But the negotiations, which were very elaborate, as I 
understand, were continued, and each week hopeful letters 
came from Rome, but the delay threw everyone into a 
pretty state of anxiety. 

Day by day Monseigneur Bonhomme grew weaker. 
Finally much against his will he was obliged to give up 
going to the cathedral, and said his daily mass before the 
ivory crucifix as soon as he could be gotten out of bed, and 
carried down stairs by one of the faithful monks. The ill- 
ness or weakness was diligently concealed by the attendants 
of the palace, and it was given out that he was only slightly 
indisposed. In reality he was quite ill. One evening after 
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he had said vespers, the monks silent and immobile as be- 
fore, had left him, and only Antoinette remained. 

This good, gray creature knelt by his side and chafed 
his icy hands. 

“Courage, mon Pere, it will come yet this evening.” 

“Ah, old friend,” sighed the bishop, “ will it ever 
come? No, no,—all my life I have been dreaming, 
when God’s work should have consumed me, and taken all 
my zeal. Dreaming, dreaming Why when I was a 
boy, even, I loved better to play with other boys than to 
hear my confessor instruct me of God’s love, and the his- 
tory of his holy church. — Ah, truly, I have loved the church 
and my life is happy in St. Supplice, — but then — dreams, 
dreams —of fresh young faces, of meetings in the garden, 
a single stolen kiss—ah! how many hours I have prayed 
to God to forgive those sins. And then, I became a priest,— 
and then a bishop, — but yet not content to treasure up in 
obscurity God’s mysteries, or work without hope of reward 
in my humble sphere, —always, old friend, thinking of the 
things I would not, dreaming dreams that never came true.” 

He paused, the twilight deepened. Still the old nurse 
knelt by his side chafing his cold hands. 

“ And even now,” he said, pensively, as his eyes wan- 
dered slowly about the room to fasten finally on the crucifix, 
“even now, all my thought of heaven is a fancy, a dream 
of golden streets and gates of pearl, of the river of the 
water of life and the long, long rest and the deep, still 
peace that is coming there, when I should think only of 
God—only of God. Even as the spirit soars the body 
clings to earth, withso many thoughts of what might have 
been here, and vain regret for lost happiness. No, no, to 
have loved God more simply, to have heeded less the voice 
of this world. There, there,do not weep! Come repeat 
with me a pater; the Lord yet hears us. He, watching 
over Israel, slumbereth not nor sleepeth,—there. ater 
noster, gui in coelis—do you go on, old friend.” 
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Between the soft, stifled sobs the woman continued in 
prayer.— 

“ Sanctificetur nomen tuum, adveniant regnum tuum, 
fiat voluntas tua sicut in coelo et in terra.” 

In the distance at Compline the monks chanted the 
same refrain — 

“ Sicut in coelo et in terra.” 

The trembling voice of Antoinette sobbed the Amen, 
the bishop’s hand straying over the arm of his chair rested 
on her bowed head.” 

“Good night, old friend; good night.” 

At this moment there came a sudden knock at the door, 
the knob rattled, it opened quickly and a black gowned 
monk ushered in, unannounced, a gentleman, booted and 
spurred for riding, and bearing on his breast the insignia 
of a papal chamberlain. ‘A thousand pardons, Monseig- 
neur,” he cried, “but my business cannot wait. It has 
pleased our Lord the Pope to send by me his greetings and 
benediction to his dear brother in Christ, Monsiegneur 
Jacques Bonhomme, Cardinal-Prince of the Holy Roman 
Church.” On the face of the Bishop a sweet smile seemed 
to play and yet was still; his hand yet rested on the brow 
of the old serving woman, his seal ring glistened in the 
faint flicker of the candle-light. 

“ Monseigneur!” cried the chamberlain, as he hastened 
anxiously forward, and cast himself on his knees by the 
Bishop’s side, ‘“‘ Monseigneur, speak to me.” 

Antoinette raised her head, “Hush, Monseigneur, do 
you not see he has become a cardinal in heaven?” As 
she spoke she bent tenderly and kissed the cold, white hand. 

—Latta Griswold. 
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EDITORIAL. 





The two new prizes of ‘wenty dollars 
The Contest. for the best short story and /en dollars for 
the best short poem, announced in the May 
number, will not be awarded until next winter, but the 
Editors have thought it advisable to make known the con- 
ditions governing the contest at this early date so that those 
who desire may begin work this summer. The contest 
will be open to all members of 1902, 1903, 1904, and each 
contestant may try for both prizes. The stories must be 
more than 1,500 and less than 3,500 wordsin length. The 
poems may be of any length less than fifty lines. Contri- 
butions must be signed by a nom de plume and accompanied 
by an envelope containing the author’s real name and 
address. The contest will close December first, 1900. 


Commencements come and go, class 
A Word at after class “ plays its part” and is gone — 
this year Nineieen Hundred, next year 
Nineteen One, and so on ad finem. It is 
not our intention here to add the last drop to your cup of 
patience by a long description of the state of our feelings 
on this occasion. So with asimple, heartfelt, ‘‘God Speed!” 
we take leave of those who for three years have been our 
advisers and friends. The influence which the Class of 
Nineteen Hundred has exerted upon the life of this Uni- 
versity has been very marked, and we know of no better 
way of expressing our appreciation of them, than by con- 
fessing our utmost confidence in their ability both as indi- 
viduals and as a class to uphold the honor of Princeton 
and to add glory to her name. 


Parting. 
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It would be difficult to point out in what way a Prince- 
ton graduate differs from the graduates of other Univer- 
sities. Perhaps he is not so different after all; for do not 
all college men possess a similar culture and refinement and 
are they not alike in their tastes and ideals? When a man 
enters into the larger life followed by the blessing of his 
alma mater, he is animated by two feelings,— the love and 
loyalty for his University, which grows stronger every year, 
and the realization that he is entering into the membership of 
a great organization of educated men, which by every right 
of training and fitness, exercises the dominating power in 
all the affairs of national life. The new graduate should 
feel, that many eyes are upon him and that it is his duty 
not only to his alma mater but to himself to show that in 
his four years of college he has gained something which 
he is now ready to give tothe world. Year by year the 
position of the college man is becoming more important. 
The development of the University system with its liberal 
courses tends to make men broader minded, more liberal, 
more keen-sighted, more capable of dealing with questions 
involving the welfare of other sorts and conditions. In 
this great leadership of University men, Princeton has 
always taken a most active part, and she may well be proud 
of the splendid leaders whose names are always linked so 
sacredly with her’s. If every graduating class possesses 
the high ideals and aims which such examples cannot 
fail to inspire, and is resolved to keep those ideals in spite 
of all temptations to destroy them, Princeton’s position 
in the future will be even grander than it has been in the 
past. But, as a prominent Senior remarked, we Juniors 
can think of these things now; next year in the grief of 
parting we will forget all about them. Yet let us hope 
that every Princeton man, when he has turned for the last 
time from the grim ivy-covered buildings, the lofty elms, 
the old cannon and the thousand and one places so dear to 
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his memory, and feels his heart shrink as if before an un- 
known darkness, may see shining before him like a star 
that old motto of the University, than which there could 
be no better for himself — Dez sub numine viget. 


At this time of the year the alumni 
Resonsibility flock back for their annual survey of the 
University, and we may expect soon again 
to hear their sighs and lamentations over 
the deplorable conditions of the Halls and 
the lack of interest taken in the more seri- 
ous side of college activity. We believe that they are 
prone to magnify the seriousness of affairs, and yet agree 
with them heartily that modern Princeton spirit is lacking 
in those essential qualities which are necessary to foster a 
new and nobler University life. Outside of the curriculum 
duties college interests may be divided roughly into two 
main divisions: Athletics —the teams, etc., and literary 
work — the papers and magazines, the Halls, Debating, 
etc. Who shall say which of these is of more advantage 
to the individual and the college? That question can 
probably never be answered to the satisfaction of all and 
yet, though their relative positions cannot be satisfactorily 
determined, no one will deny that both are of immense 
importance. The difficulty is that for years the athletic 
and social side of our life has received more than its due 
portion of consideration. Princeton has every reason to 
feel proud of her record in athletics, but her success has 
been achieved simply because of the interest and support 
of the alumni and undergraduates. On the other hand 
Princeton men have no cause to bemoan the position of 
their University in literary lines, when they consider the 
hard, uphill fight which those interested in this work have 
had to make. That Princeton has never been as active in 
serious work as others of the large colleges, is due to the 


College Life. 
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fact that at Yale and Harvard and other places such work 
commands the respect and support of the entire student 
body, every man feels an interest in the work, whether 
he is active in it or not, and this spirit is what has made 
those Universities so successful in this line. At Yale the 
competition for the Lit. is so strong that recently ome 
hundred and sixty contributions were handed in for one 
number; here we usually have just enough good candidates 
to fill up the board. Yet, notwithstanding this, the Lit. 
has always held one of the highest positions among the 
college magazines, and, notwithstanding the terrible lack 
of interest, the Halls still continue to train their debaters ; 
but if we are to make things better, if we are to take our 
position in our more serious work where we stand in our 
Athletics, every Princeton man must learn a little self- 
sacrifice, he must feel that he personally is responsible to 
a large extent for the position of his University in every 
department of its work. It is not enough to intrust cer- 
tain things to a small group of men; for just as it takes 
the cheers of the whole college to incite the spirit of vic- 
tory in our teams, so it takes the encouragement, interest 
and support of the whole college to bring our Literary and 
Debating interests to their highest development. It is the 
spirit of service, of personal responsibility necessary to 
make any large movement succeed which must dominate 
Princeton if she is to be a University in the true sense of 
the word. It is not necessary to improve the Halls, nor to 
offer prizes for debates, but let the alumni search for some 
method of fostering this spirit, let them devise some scheme 
for making Literary and Hall work fofudar, and then they 
will have solved the problem, but if they try to do it in 
any other way they will fail utterly. 

















GOSSIP. 





* All visible things are emblems ; what thou seest is not there on its own account ; 


strictly taken is not there at all.’’ 
—Thomas Carlyle. 
“Your rooms at college were beastly.’’ 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


I suppose they all are, according to the standard of some one else. 
Beastliness like most things is relative. Blair and Little look down (meta-~ 
phorically) on Witherspoon, and in Witherspoon even the poler has a 
mighty scorn for the denizen of Edwards, perhaps, in reality, no more in- 
dustrious than himself; as for the dwellers in West and Reunion—well, 
Dod and Brown and the rest may be all right, very handsome and com- 
fortable, etc., but they couldn’t enjoy life so far from the Princetonian 
bulletin board and the cannon. The truth is, when we’ve once paid two 
or three prices for our furniture and gotten used to climbing the stairs in 
the dark and dodging the chandelier, we begin to feel that there’s no 
room quite as satisfactory and as comfortable as our room, and no hall 
that combines the same number of advantages as our hall. 

And of course we impress this upon our visitors: consigning all un- 
sightly relics to the dusty oblivion beneath the window-seat; even 
neglecting to explain how we borrowed the tea things and the best chair 
and the bronze clock at the price of an introduction! But the stranger 
within our gates must not expect to see things as they are, at our Com- 
mencement time! Commencement brings us no small part of our edu- 
cation, it brings us a breath of the real world where there are women as 
well as men, and where men are judged much by mere appearances; to 
this electric influence all things seem to respond. Even the weather 
(may the prophecy not fail!) approaches perfection. For weeks men 
with turf-trimmers have been following endless white strings around the 
campus, and ranks of leisurely but inexorable lawn-mowers have pursued 
the peaceful loafer from one shady patch to another. The trees and the 
new Sophomores rejoice in the fulness of their glory. Old North, 
through her fresh green ivy, smiles her sons welcomes and farewells ; and 
the campus offers to all but natives a splendid park with facilities for 
the study of architecture and aboriginal types. 

For the primitive man does not completely disappear beneath the 
veneer of Commencement week. The dawn of culture sees about the 
last of the jersey, and ushers in the fairly universal reign of the collar. 
But even this badge of civilization, to be truthful, grows irksome when 
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once we have shown that we know how to wear it: we put away our 
coats, we roll our sleeves as high as they will go, and then as the days 
become hotter the linen yields to great bandannas of barbaric tints 
knotted about our necks. Moreover Gossip knows of at least one sinall 
band of amphibians why, retiring from the public gaze, pass long after- 
noons in sylvan retreats where the sun shines on the clear water, and the 
grass grows long and soft and sweet-smelling on the shady banks. This 
band dress still more primitively. 

But Gossip started to speak, not of the false face the campus shows 
to visitors, nor of the exterior at all, but of the hidden interiors. Our 
separate lives are after all more closely bound up with those interiors 
than with the Old North steps, the elms, or the most popular Reunion 
lamp-post. To judge a man by his room is as fair as to judge him by 
his clothes. ‘‘ All visible things are emblems,’’—Step into any room of 
any entry of any dormitory (unless you are a ‘ grad’ you’d better knock), 
and standing in rapt contemplation ask yourself: ‘‘Of what are these 
things emblems? ”’ 

You’ll see a polished oak-top desk placed in the worst light possible, 
an almost spotless blotting-pad, a cut-glass inkstand, against the wall a 
curtained book-case glimpsing rows of yellow paper backs. Above the 
fireplace will be displayed a row of generous “‘steins,’’ and from the 
walls may smile the portrait of an actress or two. There'll be at least 
one Morris chair, with sections of a late newspaper scattered on the 
floor beside it, and a pipe spilling ashes on the arm ; there’ll be a spread- 
ing window-seat heaped high with orange pillows varying in shade from 
pale lemon to brick red, the fruits of much barter with pins and Prince- 
ton flags; a collection of hats with emblematic bands and monograms, 
a baseball glove, a tennis racket, will be arranged with a carelessness 
more artistic than studied. Perhaps some classic, ‘* literally translated,” 
and bound in light brown cloth, lies open on the desk, a reminder of 
trials past. To make the sad picture all complete, and better indicate 
the godless character of the owner of the room we'll add a pack of 
cards, a broken lamp, an air of all-pervading negligence. ‘* Of what are 
these things emblems?”’ 

Fair reader, weep with us over this scene of recklessness ; but re- 
member, should you chance to see a room not swept and garnished for 
your coming, that appearances are often deceitful. The Gossip’s blotting- 
pad is spotless, for he gossips in lead pencil; his book-case totters with 
the weight of yellow paper volumes, but they are all Teubner Texts ; 
his ‘‘ steins’’ are used for cocoa, and his pack of cards for whist ; the air 
of negligence and the broken lamp resulted from a good healthy ‘‘ rough 
house ;’’ the “‘ handy literal ’’ is his room-mates’, and the pipe he smoked 
for inspiration. 
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BOOK TALK. 


Savrola. By Winston Spencer Churchill. Longsman, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

I never read a story written by a young man but what I think of old 
Dr. Maginn’s famous maxim: ‘‘In literature and in love we generally 
begin in bad taste. By means of experience we educate our imagination, 
and become sensible to the charm of the simple and the unaffected both 
in belles and Lelles-lettres, Your septuagenarian of accomplished taste 
discards epithets with religious scrupulosity, and prefers an innocent 
blushing maiden of sixteen to all the blazing duchesses of St. James.’’ 
Mr. Churchill is far from that second period of a writer’s development, 
and consequently we have adjectives and epithets galore. 

But before I go on, let me put the Talker on record as being ‘‘ strong”’ 
for Savrola. It is a striking story told by a young writer whose heart is 
in sympathy with mankind, and still understands what cynics would 
have us believe is the illusory joy of living. I expect some day to read 
a book by Mr. Churchill that will make his American namesake’s his- 
torical compendium seem a mere bagatelle in the gentle art of story- 
writing. Meanwhile we have ‘‘Savrola,”’ or ‘*A Tale of the Revolution 
in Laurania,”’ supposedly imaginary. 

The characters are interesting types though, barring Tiro, the young 
officer, not very graphically individualized. Savrula is an Achilles whose 
vulnerable spot supplics the one factor necessary to turn our admiration 
fur him into affection, Hs enemy, the President of this strange Repub- 
lic, lacks this one redeeming weaknes—if you will call it so. Heisa 
man of iron, stopping at nothing, and we read of his downfall with intense 
satisfaction. Lucille is a statue of gold and clay, and it is the clay that 
breaks under the final strain of imminent separation. She is charming, 
but— there may be such women—in Laurania. 

But oh, the relief finding that the book ends happily! It is bad art 
aud worse policy to end a story unhappily. There is sorrow enough in 
this world of ours; and there is no need of introducing more by making 
the lives of those curiously wrought puppets, whose antics we watch for 
an hour or so, end in mimic tragedy. Not that I consider the introduc- 
tion of Death upon the scene is always an unhappy ending. In many a 
story, as in life, Death enters dressed in all the beauty of Love herself. 
It is hard to think of Romeo and Juliet as a tragedy. But an unhappy 
ending for effect, or novelty, or any other journalistic reason, is a vio- 
lence to the natural optimism of life, and deserves the opprobrium it gen- 
erally ,ets. Draw your tragic moral lesson, if you must, early in the 
story, and let us end with orange blossoms, wedding bells, and the tra- 
ditional old shoe. 

Mr. Church ll has a neat way of putting things, now and again, as 
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for instance: ‘‘ I realize my own insignificance, but I am a philosophical 
microbe, and it rather adds to my amusement than otherwise.’’ 

There is a little veneered philosophy spread here and there through 
the book; but it is a healthy philosophy, and even the stickler for 
simple narrative will find it harmless. 

But I am not going to spoil the story for you by telling any of the 
incidents—how they stormed the barricades, or how the fleet came 
home ; and I am not going to spoil the still greater pleasure of letting 
you discover charming bits of writing for yourself. Talker is pleased 
with the book, the author, the world, and himself; and that fact alone, 
on one of these record-defying days of early June, speaks volumes for 
** Savrola.”’ 


Unleavened Bread. By Robert Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


Judge Grant has written a book worth reading, one which furnishes 
food for thought ; and yet it is not a pleasant book. If one didn't know 
its shrewd truth and faithfulness to fact, he would call it at once the work 
of a cynic and a pessimist. Unhappily it is not. It tells with almost 
repulsive accuracy and keenness the life of a type of American woman 
only two numerous, one is forced to admit—a woman intensely ambi- 
tious, rather clever, very pretty, but one with an egotism and an egoism 
appalling, without conscience or heart. 

Selma White is the brightest girl in a liny Western town. Because 
it is a good opening ard her best chance, she weds a rising and vulgar 
young citizen engaged in the manufacture of varnish in Benham, a 
small but very promising Western city. As his wife, she receives an 
immediate welcome from that open-armed contingent one finds in every 
town. Clubs and committees and education for the masses—the delights 
of so many of our shallowest feminine fad-hunters—soon demand her 
every energy. Her husband, discouraged at last by neglect, is led by an 
old-time boon companion into the sin and license of ante-marital days. 
Too late, he repents of his folly, for the wife, hearing of it directly, 
seeks and obtains divorce. She feels that she has made a mistake, has 
married the wrong man ; that it will ruin her after-life to forgive. No 
thought of mercy, no thought of the generous, if clumsy, love that has 
surrounded her with comfort and protection, no careful consideration of 
his feelings, naught but the everlasting ‘ego’ controls her action, and 
now she is free. Her second attempt at matrimony is hardly more suc- 
cessful. A young, unsophisticated, high thinking architect falis in love 
with her spiri/uelle face, idealizes her on so feeble a foundation, weds 
her, finds after years of strugyle that he has been self-deceived, and 
finally dies from a complication, skilfully constructed by the author, of 
overwork, pneumonia and broken heart. With a rather complacent feel- 
ing of martyrdom, the heroine returns to Benham, and after prelimina- 
ries marries her third, and, I suppose, her last venture in matrimony— 
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successful lawyer and candidate for Congressional honors. Talker took 
an enthusiastic dislike to this character on first acquaintance—a smug, 
worldiy-rector sort of a soul, with much tact and really very little more. 
Well, he goes to Congress, and finally becomes Governor. Then comes 
the climax, The moment comes when the Governor must either sell his 
soul or his chance for the Senate. In his weakness he appeals to his wife, 
and she helps him to sell his soul. So he becomes Senator, and she 
reaps the success she has been seeking. 

This is the type of woman Robert Grant, with keen insight and half- 
cynical wisdom, lays before us, and the pity of it is that it’s mostly true. 
There are lots of girls who have those pretty faces, that soulful, rapt, 
far-away expression of Gibson’s golf-girl, who are just as vulgar of soul, 
just as foolish, just as eager tor outward advancement, just as neglectful 
of self-development as Selma White. Still, let us be thankful there are 
other types of American women, and here’s to their health. 


Practical Agitation. By John J. Chapman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

In ‘‘ Practical Agitation,’’ Mr. Chapman makes a very thorough sur- 
vey of the condition and trend of American life in almost every sphere — 
politics, literature, business and so on through the entire list of activities. 
Evidently this survey leaves him in a state of thorough disgust and he does 
not hesitate to ‘‘ hit straight from the shoulder.’’ In some of his con- 
clusions, Mr. Chapman, has been too severe, but this exaggeration 
serves to bring out more clearly the real truth contained in his statements. 
Every thoughtful man who reads the book will agree (though it may 
require a heartache to do it) that the author has told us nothing but the 
bitter fact. 

In the short space allotted to Talker, it would be impossible to go 
much into detail concerning the book or to repeat many of the thoughts 
contained therein. It is full of thought and often one has to stop and 
study in order to see the connection between some passage and the 
subject. 

Let us take a very scattered jumble of the principle ideas. What 
strikes Mr. Chapman most forcibly is the fact that selfishness is predomi- 
nant everywhere in the United States. On this account the great politi- 
cal parties have degenerated so far toward mere grasping, greedy, un- 
scrupulous machines, that neither is at present worthy of any man’s sup- 
port. ‘‘ Imagine a company of people on a voyage. They play at whist 
with one another for dimes, and they spend all their money on the stew- 
ard and continue to play with counters, and the ship goes to wreck, and 
they sit on the beach and continue to play with pebbles. That is Ameri- 
can politics.’’ The whole current of politics, business and literature is so 
tinged with selfishness that no man can dip into it without becoming 
contaminated. Men loose their individuality, their power of self-asser- 
tion by contact with this unrighteous influence, To-day, ‘‘the sacrifice 
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in political life is honesty, in literary life is intellect; but the 
closer you examine honesty and intellect the more clearly they 
appear to be the same thing.”’ 
ducted is prostitution. It mows down the boys as they come 
from the colleges. It defaces the very desire for truth, and leaves 
them without a principle to set acluck by. They grow to disbelieve in 
the reality of ideas. But those are our future literati, our poets and essay- 
ists, our historians and publicists.’’ These are some of the influences 


‘*The newpaper trade as now con- 


which the upright, honest man has to contend with to-day, and as long 
as such influences exist American life must always be asit is. Mr. Chap- 
man believes that there is a great current of good running through every 
human soul and that this niust be collected and turned with all itsmighty 
power against the torces of evil. This, of course, must be done by avita- 
tion in every line, and by private example, for as he says, there is no power 
like the power of personal influence and example, The whole thing 
then resolves itself down to the development of individual character and 
the establishment of a single standard for all men, whatever their posi- 
tion or occupation. No two standards for political an1 private life! 
Men must he free to bring forth their ideas, to offer their sugyestions and 
must not be force to cringe to a domirating power and loose all 1nJi- 
viduality. 

As for politics, Mr. Chapman upholds the reform movement and the 
Citizen's ticket. If they are not always successful, still they set men to 
thinking an] raise a higher standard for public life. ‘‘ Political reform 
— that is to say, a political life in which men who are personally houest 
precominate, a politics run by ideas— will come as fast as the public 
develop. ideas and not before.’”, And Mr. Chapman is very optimistic of 
the future, tor he says ‘‘ Art and Literature, and that moral atmosphere 
which makes a society worth moving in, lie on the other side of the great 
reaction, the spiritual revival which we see now faintly begining, and it 
is because these things can be got at only by stimulating American char- 
acter that these reform movements are of value.’" The book is very 
interestingly written and «dleserves to be widely read. If it does nothing 
else it makes men think. Talker wishes that col’ege men especially 
might know more of ‘‘ Practical Agitation,’’ for it would open their eyes 
and give them some idea what to expect in the larger life of the world, 
and would perhaps prepare them for it and make them resolved to take 
an active part in the great work of reform. 


Monsieur Beaucaire. By Booth Tarkington. New York: McClure, 
Phillips and Co. $1.25. 


It is easy to sit on a pedestal, cloak one’s self in one's dignity, and 


with the enthusiasm and inexperience of new office, assume the position 
of a reformer and censor in general literature, and let one’s pen pour 
forth half-baked opinions and innuendoes against the products of years of 
experience and wisdom. The Talker sometimes smiles in his sleeve at 
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himself when he catches himself doing this, and thinks that, after all, 
it’s a good thing that he doesn’t control in any way the output or circu- 
lation of current literature ; that Book Talk, after all, finds only a very 
limited audience. 

With this acknowledgment of his limitations, then, Talker will pro- 
ceed to give his estimate of Mr. Tarkington’s little book. As the pub- 
lishers take pains to inform us, ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire’’ has not been 
written since the delightful ‘‘Gentleman from Indiana’’ made his 
brilliant entry; and while it is a consolation to know that, and good for 
Mr. Tarkington’s reputation to recall that it appeared in serial form 
before ‘‘ The Gentleman’’ made his deserved hit with those who know 
good literature, it is also a relief to find that the little sketch is not so 
bad ; in fact, unless one speaks relatively, it is very good. 

Fact is, these writings which are resurrected after another succeeds, 
are often very useful. The public devours them without knowing the 
difference, nine cases out of ten; the publishers make very handsome 
profits; the author receives a lot of pin-money, and if the attempt is well 
advertised and well received, can take all credit to himself; and if criti- 
cism does by any chance come his way, he can fortify himself securely 
against all attacks by the fact that, after all, it is just one of his maiden 
efforts. The story, very prettily and artistically finished, tells how the 
Prince Louis Philippe, etc., etc., of France—in order to get into trouble, 
it seems—masquerades as Beaucaire, barber to one M. de Mirefoix, envoy 
to England. In Albion he, still in disguise, falls in love with the belle 
of Bath, Lady Mary Carlisle, and forces a swindling gamester, Duke 
Winterset, to introduce him to Bath society as Duc de Chateaurien, and 
as master of Castle Nowhere he wins the lady’s love, only to have her 
reject him when Winterset finally plucks up courage to disclose to her 
that Chateaurien is only a barber. 

The climax comes when the Prince discloses his true character, 
abashing both the villain ard lady-love, who have made a blunder. The 
Prince, however, learns a lesson, and finds that, after all, his dear papa 
had a wiser head than he when he picked a wife for his son years before. 

Its chief faults are that the theme is rather stale, and on the whole 
rather stagey ; that we are a little tired of the stereotyped chevalier who 
can withstand an army with a wooden sword, and is eternally cool and 
dramatic. Life isn’t all bosing. Still one can see traces of the person- 
ality which makes the ‘‘Gentleman from Indiana’’ so charming yet 
virile—that intense love for ‘‘ the good, the true and the beautiful,’’ that 
instinctive loathing for anything mean or low or underhand—traits that 
mark the Princeton man everywhere, and which endear to us men like 
Mr. Tarkington, who possesses them in marked degree. 


From Sand Hill to Pine. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.26. F 


Bret Harte has lived for many years across the water but every year 
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or so a little volume comes to show that the West is still his first and 
only love. ‘‘ From Sand Hill to Pine’’ is the only collection of stories 
he has written since ‘‘Tales of Trail and Town ” in 1898, but they show 
the same skill and powers of imagery, the same minute knowledge of 
Western life in camp and city. The first story in the book ‘‘A Niece of 
Snapshot Harry’s’’ is one of the regular old-fashioned stage hold-up, 
gentleman-highwayman sort, a type slightly threadbare, it is true, but 
still serviceable —a tale of how the highwayman’s niece helps a cour- 
ageous young admirer out of a difficulty and how that lover finds all 
obstacles to wedlock with the niece of the notorious Snapshot Harry 
nicely cleared away later (though in justice to him one must say that 
the young fellow doesn’t see them) and somehow, though the sentiment 
isn’t at all lofty, one feels pleased at Mr. Tarbox’s closing words addressed 
to the happy lover, ‘‘ef anything at any time should be thrown up at ye 
for marryin’ a niece o’ Snapshot Harry’s, ye might mention peerless 
like, that Snapshot Harry, under the name o’ Henry J. Dinwood, has 
held shares in their old bank for years!”’ 

This, too, is the theme of the next two, with variations. One tells 
how a young prospector falls in love with a woodland nymph with a 
hypocrite for a father, how together they find gold, and the father 
‘*swaps’’ the daughter for the gold and again the situation is summed 
up in the closing words, ‘‘Why, Jack wasn’t no miner—never was— 
you could see that. He never struck anything. The only treasure he 
found in the woods was Tinka Jallinger!’’ The other is a rather clever 
character sketch of the change in a pretty girl from the belle of an 
ambitious Western town to a true woman and a faithful daughter when 
misfortune to a vaguely defined father gives her an opportunity to 
develop her latent character, and again the tale ends with the sound of 
wedding bells. 

‘*What happened at the Fonda’’ varies the programme a little, for 
the pretty girl this time has the instincts of a ghoul and owns a very 
Satanic pony which has a trick of throwing every one except its owner 
and then seeking to choke the unhorsed rider, after the bowstring 
method —a rather weird and blood-chilling fantasy. The last story but 
one deserves little comment for it’s just the same old thing—the fasci- 
nating girl, the cautious papa and the fortunate youth; but the last one 
is really good— in fact, the best of the six —a consistent sketch of a very 
lovable, even if very rigid maiden lady who doesn’t marry and gains the 
reader’s respect and sympathy by her loyalty to what are broad and sen- 
sible principles of life, an ambitious and forceful piece of work. It 
strikes Talker that Bret Harte has done too little of this sort of thing. 
Most of his stories have finish and grace; their settings are picturesque 
and glow with color; his field is unique and he has made it his own; his 
work breathes of a charming and pure and lofty personality. But that is 
all. His writings are not really as great as they might be because the 


types he presents are usually loosely, sometimes even carelessly drawn. 
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They do not present the keen and subtle character analysis that befits a 
master hand. So this careful bit of work which concludes the book 
reinspired Talker with the belief that Bret Harte is capable of a chef 
d@’ oeuvre worthy of a place in the literature of the world. He is only sixty 
years old and still in his prime and we have a right to expect it of him. 


Stanford Stories. By Charles K. Field and W. H. Irwin. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Co. $1.25. 


It is difficult for Talker to criticise fairly a collection of college 
stories told of a place so remote and a quantity so unknown to his con- 
ception as Stanford University. There is danger of not being sufficiently 
liberal and sympathetic in judgment and point of view, yet he feels he 
makes no great mistake in saying that these stories are not half bad ; 
that is to say, of thirteen stories, six are good and several others very 
passable. Talker will not, therefore, be so unkind as to preface his 
remarks on the little volume with criticism of the quantity and antedilu- 
vian quality of the college slang employed in it. That would savor of 
the bigot; and besides, the authors in their preface forestall such objec- 
tion by the sensible remark that “it has seemed quite inadvisable to edit 
the conversation of the characters from the standpoint of the English 
purist. Since, however, those readers who boggle over slang could 
hardly be much interested in the undergraduate, it is sufficient merely to 
call attention to the point.’’ 

One fault mars most of them, and it is the extreme transparency of 
the plot. The blinds are too self-evident, and the mechanism creaks a 
little too loudly at times even for college stories. It makes one suspect 
that possibly some of them have won their spurs in the college magazine 
and have not been remodeled with the care necessary to meet the de- 
mands of a more fastidious and larger public. Three of them are free 
from this fault, ‘‘ Bogg’s Election Feed,’’ ‘‘ Crossroads’’ and “ A Song- 
Cycle and a Puncture.’’ Another, ‘‘ For the Sake of Argument,” is good 
in spite of it, and furnishes quite an agreeable argumeut for coeducation. 
Two more need no plot and are best without it: ‘‘ In the Dark Days”’ 
and ‘‘One Commencement.’’ These two are perhaps the best in the 
book. The one presents with simplicity and delicacy, and, yes, a touch 
of pathos, the unique position of the university—the bonds of gratitude 
and loyalty and personal affection in which its founders and their mem- 
ory will be held. The other tells how the college boys left “ for the 
wars’’ in ’98, and filled out nicely the impression Talker got from the 
rest of the book, that college boys are very much the same the country 
over—in fact, the best of Americans. And so we welcome ‘“ Stanford 
Stories,’’ not so much for their intrinsic worth as for the knowledge they 
give us of a life different in some ways from ours, yet filled with many of 
the same impulses, many of the same aspirations, with the same life and 


buoyancy of spirit. 
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